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ILLINOIS APPLES. 


Apple cultivation had been known for 2,000 years before 
early settlers brought the seeds developed on the European 
continent to America. Indians, traders, and missionaries 
soon spread apple culture far beyond the outskirts of the 
settled regions. Although the small orchards adjacent to 
the farm household were simply a part of the general 
farm operation, apple trees had been planted from coast 
to coast by the middle of the nineteenth century. 

Since 1900 these numerous orchards have begun to 
disappear and, in their stead, professional orchardists 
have developed systematic breeding to produce. apples 
that will not only withstand disease, but will be of a finer 
quality. Their orchards are in areas particularly favor- 
able to apple production, and the trees are properly 
sprayed and fertilized. 

Although apple orchards have been planted through- 
out Illinois, commercial production is restricted to three 
areas. The western area, comprising Calhoun, Pike, 
Adams, Jersey, and Greene counties, is the greatest pro- 
ducing area in Illinois. Second comes an ‘intensively 
developed area near the Ohio River, consisting of Union, 
Johnson, Jackson, Williamson, and Pulaski counties. The 
third area includes Marion, Clay, Richland, Wayne, Jef- 
ferson, and Washington counties. Most orchards in the 
other counties are operated in conjunction with cattle- 
feeding, hog production, or general farming. 

The number of bearing trees in the State has steadily 
declined. Whereas in 1900, 13,430,006 trees were reported, 
by 1940 there were only 2,397,749 trees of bearing age. By 
1930, Marion county had only a tenth of the number of 
trees it-had in 1900. In Union county there were more 
bearing trees in 1940 than in 1920, ®ut less than half as 
many as in 1900. However, an increasing proportion of 
the trees are in the commercial production areas. For the 
Census years 1900, 1910, and 1920, about 40 per cent of 
the trees were in the commercial area; by 1930, 58 per 
cent; and by 1940, 64 per cent. Also, recent planting in 
lllinois has been less than for the United States. The 
1940 Census reported that 15.6 per cent of Illinois trees 
were of nonbearing age, whereas 18.8 per cent of the 
trees throughout the states were not of bearing age. How- 
ever, the Pacific coast areas, our severest winter-crop 
competitor, had only 8.2 per cent of nonbearing age. 
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On the other hand, the decline in apple production 
itself is not nearly so great as the decline in the number 
of trees. The trees that have been removed were neg- 
lected, diseased, unproductive, and on noncommercial 
plantations. Production per tree is greater as the result of 
heavy expenditures for spraying, fertilizing, and fruit- 
thinning. 

There has been a definite trend toward fewer varieties 
in an attempt to improve the quality of the apple to 
bolster its competitive position with the increased sup- 
plies of other fruits. Citrus fruits, especially, have caused 
a decrease in apple consumption. A 1939 survey reported 
that only seven varieties composed 81 per cent of the 
total volume sold in Illinois. Of this crop approximately 
20 per cent were Jonathan; Yellow Transparent, Winesap, 
Willow, and Delicious each ranked from 10 to 12 per cent. 

About 44 per cent of the Illinois harvest is sold as 
package fruit; 35 per cent is used for fresh consumption; 
and approximately 21 per cent is bought by cider mills, 
principally for vinegar. 

The nation’s 1945 apple crop is estimated at a new 
low of 68,260,000 bushels. Production of the 35 commer- 
cial states is only 55 per cent of the 124,754,000 bushels 
produced in 1944 and 57 per cent of the ten-year average 
(1934-43) of 119,046,000 bushels. 

The 1945 Illinois crop, however, is estimated to be 
larger than the 2,418,000 bushels of the previous year; 
but the anticipated 2,623,000 bushels is below the ten-year 
average (1934-43) of 3,162,000. Although most varieties 
had a heavy bloom, a drop was caused by the spring 
frosts and high winds during wet weather. The rains also 
prevented adequate spraying to control scab. Summer 
apples indicate a production larger than last year’s mod- 
erate crop, whereas the winter crop shows a poor set in 
most orchards. 

Although apple consumption has decreased with the 
increased supplies of other fruits, the Illinois apple in- 
dustry is facing its brightest future since 1929. Our 
commercial apple areas are favorably located near avail- 
able markets. With the improved quality of the apple and 
the stress placed upon need for fruits in the diet, the 
industry may expect a greater demand for its output. 
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OUTLOOK FOR 
PEACETIME PRODUCTION 


One of the greatest mistakes made by Hitler and Tojo 
when they launched their wars of aggression was that 
they grossly underestimated the productive capacity of 
the United States and the willingness of the American 
people to apply the resources of the country to the prose- 
cution of an all-out war. Since it was obvious from the 
beginning that our enemies would fight a total war, we 
had no choice other than to wage the same kind of war. 
To have done otherwise would have increased the danger 
of defeat, unnecessarily prolonged the war, and increased 
the casualty lists. Labor, management, and all other 
groups of the population joined hands in the single objec- 
tive of forcing the enemy to unconditional surrender. It 
was truly the people’s war. The fighting forces achieved 
smashing military victories, for which they deserve great 
credit, but the war was won by all the people. 

When the initial war production goals were announced 
early in 1942, the figures were regarded by most people 
as fantastic. They were thought to be impossible of reali- 
zation and of value only as something toward which to 
aim and possibly useful in undermining the morale of the 
enemy. Most of these and subsequent goals were never- 
theless reached, and many of them were surpassed. The 
wartime production record of both industry and agricul- 
ture is little short of miraculous. The volume of indus- 
trial production increased more than 130 per cent from 
the prewar level. Agricultural production, although much 
less expansible than manufacturing, increased more than 
30 per cent. This remarkable wartime production record 
was achieved with 12 million of our healthiest and 
strongest men and women in the armed forces. 

\With the record of wartime production written in- 
delibly on the pages of history, industry is now rapidly 
reconverting to peacetime production. The new challenge 
is to maintain full employment and a balanced high pro- 
duction. The question has already been asked — and it 
will be repeated many times in the future — whether 
American industry, which produced at such a high level 
for purposes of war and destruction, can maintain a 
comparable seale of production during peacetime. The 
only answer that can be given to the question 1s that this 
goal, also, is possible of achievement. Through the co- 
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operation of all economic groups, technological advances, 
and the assistance of government, the objective can 
eventually be reached and even surpassed. 

The road that must be travelled through reconversion, 
demobilization, and ultimately to a balanced high-produc- 
tion economy is beset with many obstacles. During the 
last four years government has provided the largest mar- 
ket that has ever existed for the output of industry, 
Governmental expenditures for military purposes and for 
lend-lease exceed 300 billion dollars. A ready market 
has been available for the maximum output of industry. 
Now that hostilities have ceased, the expenditures of gov- 
ernment will be markedly reduced. Patriotism will be 
lacking as a stimulus to production in the postwar period. 

Reduction in the work week, discontinuance of mul- 
tiple shifts, and resumption of vacations are other factors 
on the debit side of the production balance sheet. Work 
stoppages because of reduction in “take home” pay and 
for other reasons may be expected to retard production. 
This problem is amply demonstrated in the numerous 
strikes throughout the country at the present time. Many 
raw materials will remain scarce for some time. Rigidity 
of price controls may in some instances retard production, 
although it is the announced policy of the Office of Price 
Administration in its pricing policies to encourage maxi- 
mum production and full employment. Public confidence 
and production are being adversely affected by the heavy 
burden of taxation, the large public debt, and the possi- 
bility of continued budget deficits. Although price con- 
trols are still in effect and it is the policy of the govern- 
ment to continue them as long as they are needed, the 
threat of inflation is still present as a disturbing element 
in the postwar outlook. After World War I, prices in- 
creased almost as much in the eighteen months immedi- 
ately following the Armistice as they had during the 
entire period of the war. 

On the brighter side of the outlook is the fact that our 
cities, factories, transportation facilities, and communica- 
tions have escaped the ravages of war and are substan- 
tially intact. Serious inroads have been made upon some 
of our reserves such as oil, lumber, and coal, but our 
great natural resources are in general ample for the 
demands of peacetime production. A factor of immedi- 
ate importance is that the physical problem of recon- 
version will not be so difficult as that of conversion, 
because industry is returning for the most part to the use 
of familiar machines and familiar processes. Awaiting 
resumption of production of numerous items not avail- 
able during the war is the greatest backlog of deferred 
demand in the history of the country. To make this de- 
mand effective, individuals and business have by far the 
largest savings ever accumulated. Remarkable techno- 
logical advances hage been made in many fields. Recent 
legislative enactments plus large foreign balances in this 
country make the outlook for foreign trade favorable. 
Finally, an optimistic attitude prevails generally through- 
out the nation. 

When the scales are balanced between the unfavor- 
able and the favorable elements in the postwarseconomic 
outlook, the prospect for the immediate future is not 
altogether bright, but the outlook for several years fol- 
lowing reconversion is distinctly favorable. After the 


«difficult transition period is passed, production and em- 


ployment should return to highly satisfactory levels. The 
next seriously critical period will come when eventually 
we agaim reach the stage where production and employ 
ment will depend on current demand and current income. 








The difficulties inherent in reconversion have been ac- 
centuated by the sudden ending of the war with Japan. 
Most informed observers in this country felt that the war 
would not end at the earliest before December or Janu- 
ary, and many people expected it to last until spring or 
summer of next year. No sane person regrets the sudden 
ending of the war, although it has somewhat aggravated 
the problem of reconversion. Too much blame for the 
lack of planning should not be placed either upon gov- 
ernment or industry, because war is characterized by sud- 
den changes and is, therefore, unpredictable. The only 
wise course for a country at war is to be prepared for 
every possible emergency. 

The major problems continue to be the reconversion 
of war plants to the production of civilian goods and the 
re-employment in civilian pursuits of approximately 22 
million men and women who have been engaged in war 
work or in the armed forces. The speed of reconversion 
is being seriously slowed down by the increasing number 
of strikes throughout the country since V-J Day. Con- 
fronted with a reduction in “take home” pay, workers in 
many industries are demanding increases in hourly rates. 
it is estimated that the number of workers idle on account 
of strikes reached the 600,000 figure in late September. 
Up to that time, the principal industries affected were 
gasoline refining in the Middle West and Texas, auto- 
mobiles in Detroit, logging and sawmill operations in 
the Pacific Northwest, and building services in New 
York City. 

The present strike situation is comparable, although 
less serious thus far, with that which followed World 
War I. In 1919, the number of workers involved in strikes 
reached an all-time high of 4,160,000, or 20.8 per cent of 
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the total. The seriousness of the 1919 strike situation indi- 
cates the importance of adopting measures promptly to 
prevent a repetition during the present reconversion pe- 
riod. It is hoped that the new labor conciliation service, 
with its system of regional panels, will be successful in 
settling disputes. 

Steel output, despite the cancellation of war contracts, 
continues to top all peacetime levels and the trend is still 
upward. The current rate is at 80 per cent of capacity, 
and the volume of civilian orders has not been reduced 
by the threat of labor trouble in the industry. The factors 
responsible for the high level of steel production are the 
enormous pent-up demand, the anticipation of higher 
prices for steel, and the fear of strikes. Tin remains in 
short supply, with industrial requirements exceeding avail- 
able world supplies by 33,000 to 58,000 tons a year. No 
substantial quantities of tin can be obtained from the Far 
East for a considerable time. The Business Week index 
of business activity declined from 230.8 a year ago to 
168.0 for the latest week. Approximately one-half of this 
decline occurred in the first month after V-J Day, and 
further declines are to be expected before the trend 
is reversed. 

The cost of living essentials for the average American 
family, according to the latest figures of the Department 
of Labor, continues relatively stable. The change for the 
latest month of record was a decrease of 0.2 per cent, 
which resulted chiefly from lower prices for fresh fruits 
and vegetables. The consumers’ price index is now 31 per 
cent higher than it was at the beginning of World War 
II, but only 3.5 per cent of this increase has occurred 
since April, 1943. In general, the country faces the diffi- 
cult reconversion period with confidence and optimism. 


HIGH LIGHTS OF ILLINOIS BUSINESS— SEPTEMBER 


Business conditions in Illinois in September were gener- 
ally comparable with those throughout the country, al- 
though, as anticipated, the shock of reconversion in IIli- 
nois has been less severe than in most other industrial 
states. Illinois has not as yet had a large number of se- 
rious strikes, but this preblem threatens to become more 
serious during the next few months. Service stations and 
transportation, particularly in the Chicago area, have 
been adversely affected by the strikes in the oil refineries. 
Business activity in Illinois has been declining gradually 
since last March, but the rate of decline was greatly 
speeded up by the sudden ending of the war with Japan 
in the middle of August. It is estimated that by the end 
of September, more than 80 per cent of the war contracts 
held by Illinois manufacturers:had been cancelled. 

Among the industries of the nation that have been 
most drastically affected by the cessation of hostilities are 
aircraft, ship building, and ordnance. From the standpoint 
of reconversion, Illinois is fortunate in that it had rela- 
tively little activity in aircraft and ship building. The pro- 
duction of ordnance, on the other hand, was a major 
activity, the greater part of which was located in the 
northern, industrial area. Except for manufacturers of 
farm machinery, concerns which have been engaged in the 
production of ordnance are confronted with a difficult 
idjustment problein. 

However, the reconversion of plants to peacetime pro- 
duction is proceeding rapidly. The number of claimants 
for unemployment compensation at the middle of Septem- 
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ber was approximately 95,000, whereas the number of un- 
filled jobs was close to 85,000, or almost enough to offset 
layoffs. These figures indicate the frictional unemploy- 
ment that invariably accompanies any large-scale shift of 
workers from one job to another. Notwithstanding the 
unemployment of substantial numbers, thousands of jobs 
are going begging. Fartn labor is short in many areas, 
and tool designers, machinists, and workers for the food 
processing industry are in great demand in industrial areas. 

Moreover, unemployment has increased because some 
released workers are awaiting the outcome of union drives 
for higher hourly wage rates. Some workers have not 
made a serious effort to secure jobs, because they think 
the government may grant a dismissal bonus for laid-off 
war workers. Others desire some time for rest and recre- 
ation after working steadily long hours for many months. 

The Office of Price Administration reports few appli- 
cations from Illinois manufacturers for reconversion pric- 
ing under Supplementary Orders 118 and 119. This situa- 
tion may result from several factors. Some concerns may 
have been discouraged from filing by the complexity of 
the forms and the difficulty of supplying the detailed in- 
formation required for demonstrating hardship. Others 
may have found that they could get along under their 
present ceiling prices. A few firms may be expecting re- 
lief through the announcement of industry-wide price 
increases. Then there may be some manufacturers who 
are setting their prices on reconverted items without 
regard to OPA regulations. 
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Comparative Changes in Illinois Business 


Business activity in Illinois showed an increase from 
August, 1944, to August, 1945, in six of the fourteen 
business indicators. The percentage changes are shown 
in Table I and Chart 1. 

Building permits increased 149.5 per cent, and con- 
struction contracts awarded 61.9 per cent, reflecting a 
favorable trend in the building industry. 

Gains were recorded for department store sales, 9.0 
per cent; farm prices, 5.5 per cent; consumers’ price in- 
dex (formerly called cost of living) for Chicago, 1.8 per 
cent; and life insurance sales, 1.4 per cent; whereas bank 
debits declined 5.4 per cent. 

Decreases were shown for coal production, 8.9 per 
cent; electric power consumption, 4.8 per cent; and pe- 
troleum production, 4.0 per cent. 

Declines occurred in employment for all reporting in- 
dustries, 12.6 per cent, and for manufacturing industries, 
15.7 per cent. Pay rolls also decreased 18.8 per cent and 
23.0 per cent, respectively, for the same classifications. 

A comparison of the August, 1945, figures with those 
for July shows increases for building permits, 64.3 per 
cent; construction contracts awarded, 60.0 per cent; de- 
partment store sales, 14.0 per cent: and coal production, 
8.8 per cent. 


TABLE I 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN ILLINOIS BUSINESS 











August, 1945 











Percentage Change 
Indicators from Index 
1935- 
August | July | 1939= 

1944 1945 | 100 

| a ae eee ...-| — 5.4] — 6.3 | 186.6 
Ee Re - +149.5 | +64.3 | 219.3 
Coal production® Pen aaa ..| — 8.9] + 8.8 | 147.9 
Construction contracts awarded*....| +61.9 | +60.0 | 124.1 
Consumers’ prices for Chicago®..... + 1.8| — 0.4 | 127.9 
Department store sales*........... +90); +14.0 | 144.5 
Electric power consumption’ | — 4.8) — 1.5 | 176.2 
Employment, industry?............} —12.6 | — 2.2 | 121.6 
Employment, manufacturing? —15.7 | — 2.7 | 130.4 
ee ee Pe te re ee + 5.5} — 0.5 | 174.1 
Life insurance sales (ordinary)®.....| + 1,4 | — 5.2] 112.7 
Pay VOU, IGE. ow 8. ec wee —18.8 | — 9.5 | 202.9 
Pay rolls, manufacturing’... ....... —23.0 |. —11.5 | 227.1 
Petroleum production™............ — 4.0; — 0.5 | 280.1 











*Board of Governors of Federal Reserve System; "Illinois 
Department of Labor; “Illinois Department of Mines and Min- 
erals; ‘F. W. Dodge Corporation; "Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, Chicago Regional Office; “Bureau of the Census; ‘Illi- 
nois Commerce Commission; “Illinois Cooperative Crop Re- 
porting Service; “Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau, 
Hartford, Connecticut; “State Geological Survey. 


Wholesale Prices 


The index of wholesale prices on the 1926 base was 105.7 
for August, 1945, an increase of 1.7 per cent over that of 
\ugust, 1944. Advances occurred in farm products, 3.5 
per cent; fuel and lighting materials, 1.9 per cent; hides 
and leather products, 1.7 per cent; building materials, 1.6 
per cent; foods, 1.5 per cent; textile products, 1.2 per 
cent; metals and metal products, 0.9 per cent; and house 
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Chart 1—Percentage Changes in Iilinois Business, 


August, 1944 to August, 1945 


furnishing goods, 0.1 per cent. Chemicals and allied prod- 
ucts declined 0.2 per cent. 

The decrease of 0.2 per cent from the index for July, 
1945, was due to decreases of 1.6 per cent in farm prod- 
ucts and 0.5 per cent in foods. Increases of 0.6 per cent 
for fuel and lighting materials and 0.3 per cent for build- 
ing materials occurred. 


TABLE II 
WHOLESALE PRICES 























August, 1945 
c ; eran Change nities 
ommodity rom 1926 
August July 100 
1944 1945 

All commodities........... +1.7 —0.2 105.7 

Fa SNR. 60 isd dia ha +3.5 —1.6 126.9 

LO ROI ee eee +1.5 —0.5 106.4 

Hides and leather products....| +1.7 0.0 118.0 

‘Tentse proaucts.......-...:... +1.2 0.0 99.6 

Fuel and lighting materials....| +1.9 +0.6 84.8 

Metals and metal products..... +0.9 0.0 104.7 

Building materials............ +1.6 +0.3 117.8 

Chemicals and allied products..| —0.2 0.0 95.3 

Housé furnishing goods........ +0.1 0.0 104.5 

Miscellaneous commodities. ... . +1.3 0.0 94.8 

dee +3.2 —1.0 116.3 

Semimanufactured articles... .. +1.5 +0.2 95.5 

Manufactured articles......... +0.9 0.0 101.8 
All commodities other than 

farm products.............. +1.2 +0.2 100.9 
All commodities other than 

farm products and food...... +1.3 +0.2 99.9 





Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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Bank Debits 


(Bank debits represent the dollar value of checks drawn 
against individual bank deposits. Approximately 90 per 
cent of all goods, property, and services is paid for by 
checks drawn upon individual bank accounts. Bank debits 
are regarded as indicators of the general trend of business. 
They are not so indicative when applied solely to New 
York and Chicago, since great transfers of funds take 
place between those cities. When taken as a whole, bank 
debits do indicate the general trend of business; however, 
changes in bank debits of Illinois cities other than Chicago 
are more significant to the businessman. American people, 
more than any other people, pay their bills with checks 
drawn on individual accounts.) 


Bank debits for the fifteen reporting Illinois cities in 
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August, 1945, were 5.4 per cent lower than those for 
August, 1944, and 6.3 per cent below the figure for July, 
1945. The amount was influenced to a certain extent by 
the V-J Day holiday. However, the $53,356,839,000 in 
bank debits reported for these cities in the first eight 
months of 1945 was 3.5 per cent higher than the amount 
recorded for the first eight months of 1944. 

There was a decrease from the August, 1944, bank 
debits amounting to 7.9 per cent for the Chicago Federal 
Reserve District, but increases of 4.7 per cent and 5.9 per 
cent, respectively, for the St. Louis district and for the 
United States. Decreases from the July, 1945, bank debits 
for these same categories of 6.6 per cent, 5.1 per cent, 
and 7.5 per cent, respectively, were reported. 


‘TABLE III 
BANK DEBITS IN FIFTEEN ILLINOIS CITIES 


(000 omitted from dollar amounts) 




















Percentage Change 
August, 1945, from 

City August August July 
1945 1944 1945 August July 
1944 1945 
OE ccek i ncccdiaaetdan tateine cktaaaaen ee $5,825 ,860 $6,159,041 $6,214,838 — 5.4 — 6.3 
Aloe «2s. Stel 33 ee ORT Soa ee at 14,239 12,874 15,524 +10.6 — 8.3 
AMNOMD <.ii as aa Gks 2hicK bas hatin nd in’ hoa saeees 18,549 20,659 19,628 —10.2 — 5.5 
RS ae Seren a ae ten ae 23,128 20 ,379 22,943 +13.5 + 0.8 
CUI 3 5.0 5.45 0 nde 5A seedy ohaeb wanes 18 ,484 14,427 17 ,430 +28.1 + 6.0 
CHM ei cnscn ta Ole cdesacgl patabebeearciawne 5,342,001 5 ,673 ,661 5,709 ,572 — 5.8 — 6.4 
LO En ee ee es ee ee MOE yh em |: 18,657 17,909 - 19,562 + 4.2 — 4.6 
ODI. pn nie 4, aac Wp iiabis t elee dae Sniem anata 35,447 35,972 36,787 — 1.5 — 3.6 
East St. Louis and National Stock Yards.......... 73 ,097 81,277 70,708 —10.1 + 3.4 
BUNS, 5 os eden bb ese sed Kabice con cb ecg ete ew uae 13,065 12,893 13,215 + 1.3 — ‘1.1 
PTE LE ER SO SEAN PN AD 32,708 28,855 32,660 +13.4 + 0.1 
Malis, sins a al ee Tae 13,336 13,281 14,449 + 0.4 — 7.7 
POSS. ctictis oad 6 1Oe Oi cd eiksssasei seh tee cd 110,868 113,407 125,766 — 2.2 —11.8 
I ie a eT oe PS 17,777 15,770 16,942 +12.7 + 4.9 
SO PEER EE ES BILE ie Ms 54,493 59,494 56,826 — 8.4 - 4.1 
Suet es 65-5 4 Uk ono eee da le okt 40,011 38,183 42,826 + 4.8 — 6.6 

















Source: Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System. 


Life Insurance Sales 


(Life insurance sales data are related to the financial con- 
ditions of individuals and particularly businessmen, because 
life insurance contracts are a form of savings.) 

Ordinary life insurance sales in Illinois. in August, 
1945, were $52,810,000, an increase of 1.4 per cent over 
those for the same month a year ago but a decrease of 
5.2 per cent from those of the previous month. Sales in 
the United States increased 3.8 per cent and decreased 
6.4 per cent, respectively, in the corresponding periods. 


Cash Farm Income 


June cash farm income in Illinois, as reported by the 
United States Bureau of Agricultural Economics, was 
$88,552,000, a decrease of 1.4 per cent from that for 
June, 1944, and of 8.4 per cent from that for May, 1945. 
lor the same periods, cash farm income in the United 
States increased 1.7 per cent and 5.2 per cent, respectively. 
Vor the first half year of 1945, Illinois farm income was 
77 per cent lower than in the corresponding period 
in 1944, 
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Commercial Failures 


Illinois had 7 commercial failures, with liabilities of 
$67,000, in July, 1945, as compared with 8 failures, with 
liabilities of $110,000, in July, 1944. For the first seven 
months of 1945 there were 31 failures with liabilities of 
$618,000, whereas for the corresponding period in 1944 
there were 74 failures with liabilities of $819,000. 


TABLE IV 
COMMERCIAL FAILURES IN ILLINOIS 
(000 omitted from dollar amounts) 























July January-July 
Year 
Failures} Liabilities | Failures | Liabilities 
OE ne 7 $ 67 31 $ 618 
OG 82% a) | s 110 74 819 
WR i oss 22 142 196 1,285 
SN, orate sx cari 58 599 514 5,049 
A eerie 66 533 533 5,589 
SR year 87 941 645 6,054 








Source: Dun’s Statistical Review. 
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PRODUCTION 
Coal 


In August, 1945, the coal production of shipping mines 
in Illinois was 5,377,900 tons, a decrease of 8.9 per cent 
from the August, 1944, figure but an increase of 8.8 per 
cent over that for July, 1945. The amount was 47.9 per 
cent above the average for the period 1935-1939. 

The August production of 78 shaft mines was 3,872,- 
793 tons and that of 26 strip mines was 1,505,107 tons. 
These 104 reporting mines had 24,875 men_who worked; 
and the average number of days worked was 21. 


Petroleum 


Petroleum production in Illinois in August, 1945, was 
6,275,000 barrels, a decrease of 4.0 per cent from the 
amount for the same month a year ago and of 0.5 per 
cent from that for the previous month. Production for 
the first eight months of 1945 was 49,911,000 barrels, 4.0 
per cent less than the amount produced in the correspond- 
ing period last year. 

The number of new producing wells completed in 
August was 103 as compared with 112 in August last year 
and 105 in July this year. The number completed in the 
first eight months of this year was 663 in comparison 
with 741 for the corresponding period in 1944. 


Electric Power Production 
(Electric power production is generally accepted as indic- 
ative of business activity; however, it is a measure of 
industrial output rather than of general business. Produc- 
tion differs from consumption by the amount of interstate 
transfers.) 

For July, 1945, electric power production in Illinois, 
as shown by the report of the Federal Power Commission, 
was 1,100,853,000 kilowatt hours, a decrease of 4.7 per 
cent from that of July, 1944, and of 4.5 per cent from 
that of June, 1945. 

Production for the United States showed increases of 
0.9 per cent and 0.6 per cent, respectively, for the cor- 
responding comparisons. 


Electric Power Consumption 


(Electric power consumption is commonly used as a. 


measure of industrial activity since practically all indus- 
tries use electrical power to some extent.) 

The total number of kilowatt hours of electricity sold 
to ultimate consumers in Illinois in August, 1945, was 
985,275,195, a decrease of 4.8 per cent from the sales for 
August, 1944, and of 1.5 per cent from those for July, 
1945. These sales were reported by the eleven largest 
utility companies in the State. 





CONSTRUCTION 
Building Permits 


(As a measure of business activity, building permits serve 
to measure building operations planned rather than actual 
construction under way. Care must be taken in interpret- 
ing these data to allow for the lag which may occur be- 
tween the issuance of the permit and the commencement 
of the actual construction work. However, the status of 
construction is vital to labor because of the large body 
of workers engaged directly in erecting buildings and be- 
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cause all workers are concerned in obtaining suitable 
dwellings at reasonable costs.) 

The value of building permits for 190 reporting 
cities in Illinois for August, 1945, was $12,651,446, ap- 
proximately two and one half times the amount issued in 
August, 1944, and 64.3 per cent higher than the figure for 
July, 1945. 

The figure for new nonresidential building was more 
than triple that for August, 1944; for new residential 
building it was almost three times as large; and for addi- 
tions, alterations, repairs, and installations it was almost 
double. Compared with July, new residential building was 
up 126.7 per cent, new nonresidential building 72.0 ‘per 
cent, and additions, alterations, repairs, and installations 
were practically unchanged with an advance of 0.1 
per cent. 

Building permits issued in the first eight months of 
1945 were valued at $49,375,772, an increase of 39.4 per 
cent over the amount for the corresponding period 
in 1944. 

In August, 1945, building permits valued at $5,855,838 
were issued in the city of Chicago, an increase of 110.4 
per cent over those for the same month a year ago and 
of 56.0 per cent over the amount for July, 1945. 


Construction Contracts Awarded 
(The record of the valuation of actual contracts awarded 
is even more indicative of construction activity than build- 
ing permits. Permits indicate intentions to build, but con- 
tracts awarded are much more definite indications that 
the work will actually be accomplished.) 

In August, 1945, the value of construction contracts 
awarded in Illinois was $20,627,000, an increase of 61.9 
per cent over the amount for August, 1944, and of 60.0 
per cent above that for July, 1945. 

The amount recorded for residential building was 4.8 
per cent below that for August a year ago. However, the 
fact that nonresidential building increased 88.7 per cent 
caused total building to advance 57.0 per cent. Public 
works and buildings showed a gain of 76.1 per cent. 

The volume of contracts awarded for nonresidential 
building in August, 1945, was almost three times as much 
as it was for July, 1945, whereas residential building de- 
clined 39.9 per cent, thus making a gain of 64.5 per cent 
for total building. The amount awarded for public works 
and utilities was up 49.6 per cent. 

Contracts awarded for the first eight months of the 
year amounted to $131,160,000, an increase of 63.5 per 
cent over those for the corresponding period in 1944. 


TABLE V 


CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS AWARDED 
IN ILLINOIS 


(000 omitted from dollar amounts) 








Percentage Change 
| August, 1945, from 

August | August July 
Type of Construction 1945 | 1944 1945 
| August July 

1944 1945 





Total Construction. .|$20,627 $12,744 $12,890 +61.9 |+ 60.0 























Total Building........| 14,878 9,479 9,047 | +57.0 |+ 64.5 
Residential | 3,065 3,218 5,101 | — 4.8 |— 39.9 
Nonresidential | 11,813 | 6,261 3,946 | +88.7 |+199.4 

Public works and | | 

utilities _ | 5,749 3,265 


3,843 | +76.1-1+ 49.6 





Source: F. W. Dodge Corporation. 














RETAIL TRADE 


Department Stores 


(Department store statistics are well recognized and fre- 
quently used by businessmen as a measure of trading 
activity and retail distribution. Since department stores 
handle a broad and varied line of merchandise the volume 
of their sales is considered a rather reliable reflection of 
purchasing power.) 

Reports from 33 independent department stores in 
Illinois show that sales were 9 per cent higher in August, 
1945, than in August, 1944, and 14 per cent above those 
for July, 1945. The rather large gain for the month was 
more unusual because the rather general closing of stores 
for the V-J Day holiday would tend to affect the amount 
of sales. Another factor which might have been expected 
to prevent large purchases would be the possibility of 
obtaining better quality goods within a short period of 
time after the close of the war and a tendency to defer 
purchasing until these goods are available. Department 
store sales for the first eight months of the year were 11 
per cent higher than in the corresponding period in 1944. 

Chicago had 8 reporting independent department 
stores whose sales for August, 1945, were 9 per cent 
higher than those for the same month a year ago and 14 
per cent above those for last month. For the first eight 
months of this year, their sales were 10 per cent higher 
than in the same period last year. 


TABLE VI 
RETAIL SALES OF ILLINOIS INDEPENDENT 
STORES BY KIND OF BUSINESS 








Percentage Change 
August, 1945, from 
Kind of Business 
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OTHER KINDS OF BUSINESS..... + 
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Grocery stores (without fresh meats) 
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Source: Bureau of the Census. 


Other Kinds of Business 


Sales of 1,753 independent retail stores other than de- 
partment stores in Illinois for August, 1945, were .5 per 
cent higher than in August, 1944, and also 5 per cent 
above those for July, 1945. The amount for the first eight 
months of the year was 5 per cent more than that for the 
corresponding period last year. 

Sales increased for August, 1945, compared with the 
same month a year ago for shoe stores, 34 per cent; 
household appliance dealers, 30 per cent; florists, 21 per 
cent; filling stations, 19 per cent; women’s ready-to-wear 
stores, 14 per cent; jewelry stores, 12 per cent; and the 
apparel group, 10 per cent. Fifteen other classifications 
had increases of from 2 per cent to 8 pet cent. Declines 
of from 2 per cent to 7 per cent occurred in the remaining 
six classifications. 


Compared with figures for a month ago increases oc- 


curred for family clothing stores, 36 per cent; women’s 
ready-to-wear stores, 16 per cent; meat markets and fish 
markets and the apparel group, 15 per cent each; and shoe 
stores, 13 per cent. Thirteen other categories recorded 
increases of from 1 per cent to 9 per cent and two 
showed no change. Declines in sales varying from 1 per 
cent to 5 per cent were reported for 8 classifications. 

Chicago had 569 reporting independent retail stores 
other than department stores whose sales for August, 
1945, were 3 per cent higher than those for August, 1944, 
and 6 per cent above those for July this year. Sales 
for the first eight months of 1945 were 5 per cent higher 
than those for the same period in 1944. 

Chicago sales compared with those for August a year 
ago increased for shoe stores, 45 per cent; filling stations, 
30 per cent; florists, 27 per cent; women’s ready-to-wear 
stores, 17 per cent; the apparel group, 16 per cent; and 
motor-vehicle dealers, 15 per cent. 

Percentage changes in the sales of representative in- 
dependent retail stores in various Illinois cities and towns 
are shown in Table VII. 


TABLE VII 
RETAIL SALES OF ILLINOIS INDEPENDENT 








Percentage Change 
August, 1945, from 
City and Population Group 
August, July 

1944 1945 
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EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS 


(Factory employment data are collected from reports 1.6 per cent; and leather and allied products, 1.1 per cent. 
made by cooperating firms. The changes are recorded Increases were recorded for clothing and millinery, 30 
month by month from data supplied by identical firms; per cent; wood and allied products, 1.9 per cent; and 
thus the change in employment in one month is on a paper goods, printing and publishing, 1.0 per cent. The 


comparable basis with the previous month. ed : : e . 
Fay vals celine th ths Gaatahk Of teens geld 6 a pay roll decline from the previous month was 11.5 per 


earners employed in the reporting establishments. There cent. The industries cae brig large a were 
are many other sources of income besides pay rolls. transportation equipment, 51.5 per cent; chemistry and 


Therefore, the value of the pay-roll data depends upon allied products, 12.7 per cent; and wood and allied prod- 


the type of employment and income of the area. The pay- ucts, 10.8 per cent. When compared with the same month 
roll funds flow mainly into consumption-goods markets.) a year ago, employment declined 15.7 per cent and pay 

Employment as reported by a sample group of Illinois rolls, 23.0 per cent. 
industrial establishments declined 2.2 per cent between Nonmanufacturing establishments showed a decrease 
July 15 and August 15, 1945, and pay rolls for the same of 0.8 per cent from July 15 to August 15, and pay rolls 
period were off 9.5 per cent. In comparison with a year declined 1.4 per cent for the same comparison. Declines 
ago, employment decreased 12.6 per cent and pay rolls, were reported for both employment and pay rolls for 
18.8 per cent. department and variety stores, mail order houses, whole- 

Employment in the manufacturing industries was 2.7 sale and retail trade combined, and services. Coal mining 
per cent less than last month because of declines in showed increases in both employment and pay rolls. 
chemicals and allied products, 8.3 per cent; transportation Weekly earnings for Illinois workers in all reporting 
equipment, 3.7 per cent; foods, beverages and tobacco, 3.4 establishments were $42.91. In the manufacturing indus- 
per cent; metals and machinery and rubber products, 2.4 tries earnings for men were $49.68, for women, $30.51; 
per cent each; stone, clay, and glass, 2.1 per cent; textiles, and for the two combined, $44.28. 

TABLE VIII 


PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS FOR 
ILLINOIS REPORTING ESTABLISHMENTS BY CITY 











Percentage Change August 15, 1945, from July 15, 1945 


















































City—Area l Fists Pr est 
All Reporting Manufacturing Nonmanufacturing 
Establishments Establishments Establishments 
—— > — -—- - — ~ -—— - - Seeing ee EE ——$—— - — — --—_—___ 
Employment | Pay Rolls Employment Pay Rolls Employment Pay Rolls 
poof | PE A 2 Qe ee ee | — 2.2 — 95 — 2.7 —11.5 —0.8 — — 1.4 
CHICAGO METROPOLITAN AREA | — 1.8 | — 98 — 2.1 —12.1 —1.2 — 1.9 
Chicago City. ... ie ohis eases =i 1 OS ~ $4 —10.2 ~$.3 ~ 18 
Waukegan-North Chicago ere Ts ee — 3.1 — 6.0 — 3.3 — 5.6 —0.9 — 9.5 
Other suburban areas........... praca — 4.7 —19.9 — 5.3 —22.0 +0.3 —24 
DOWNSTATE AREA............... — 3.0 — 8.7 — 3.7 —10.2 +0.4 + 0.4 
Alton-Wood River area................ | = 88 ~ 63 ~ 9.9 -~ 63 -3.2 ~ 3.5 
MID co 7 oct Mere ei wab, Owhs catch, nt ~13.6 — 4.3 aie °F SES = $.3 
ON I | ee ee } — 1.1 —19.0 — 0.7 —-19.5 | ee ~~ 
Bloomington-Normal......... — 2.5 |} —33.3 — 1.9 —35.9 —5.5 — 5.2 
2 iaaatpaness <A ans a Se “Fo63 + 3.7 -o.0°"-> Gee a 4 
Deter O00R.. . «ic ceeods ces ; — 6.8 —20.7 — 7.5 —21.7 +2.3 + 3.9 
ee Pie + 0.2 + 1.1 + 1.4 | 4 1.1 | —4.5 + 0.9 
SES nS 0A vas 256 SRS w a «paw | — 3.8 — 4.0 —- 3.9 | — 4.2 —2.2 + 0.3 
Freeport Aah sume catarrhalis oe — 1.7 —11.5 | — 1.8 } —11.8 Saint pe} 
SNE 5. sis ad cae aisle — 4.5 —22 7 — §.1 | —24.2 | 
| 
Se MONEY MII oo Wee ence s oe Cogan — 2.8 —14.2 — 2.8 | —14.3 | 
SS ST a ee ee. ree re — 2.1 —10.8 — 2.1 —11.2 | —1.0 + 0.2 
Kankakee-Bradley area................ + 3.7 + 4.8 + 4.0 | + 5.1 
NN ia a ora acts ow ihre aie — 3.7 —16.8 — 3.7 | —17.0 
La Salle-Peru-Oglesby. . me me ee a Gt | + 3.0 — 2.6 + 1.0 — 4.1 
NS. in cca Ren dheboh aoheodes ee *. — 0.6 — 4.3 | — 0.6 a ¥ 
ee a ater oes F + 7.0 + 4.3 + 7.3 + 4.5 +2.1 - 0.1 
cance eee nel | = 6.2 -143 | —~69 | 16.5 " as 
Peoria-Pekin area.......... Rts — 4.§ — 8.2 — 5.0 — 8.8 —1.0 — 2.9 
Quincy Re ee ete + 0.2 — 8.3 — 0.1 — 8.6 +3.6 — 1.1 
Rockford Re en Ys sy / —-O4 | 14.1 — 0.2 —14.3 —5.5 — 5.9 
Rock Island ee gee ee ae ey — 0.8 — 0.5 — 0.8 — 0.5 er me 
| ee ES eS ee | + 1.4 | — 0.8 + 1.6 — 0.3 +0.7 — 3.0 
Sterling- CE OS ERS PT — 1.8 | —16.0 | — 1.7 —15.9 me sf 
I a ee eee. eee | + 0.6 | — 05 + 0.5 — 0.5 Py 
Alb Olin Clalaes cs. «8 sven } = 4.1 | x'6.T - 64 eel —13.5 +1.0 + 0.9 
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Source: Illinois Department of Labor. 
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(The consumers’ price index is a barometer, not a measure 
of the total amount spent for family living. The price index 
measures the changes in prices of food, clothing, rent, 
fuel, house furnishings, transportation, personal services, 
and a variety of miscellaneous goods purchased by fam- 
ilies of moderate income. Cost of food accounts for 
over 40 per cent of the index. The index does not measure 
changes in the expenditures of the average family for 
consumers’ goods and services. It measures only the 
changes in family expenditures resulting from price 
changes. The index is very important when related to 
consumers’ earnings.) 

The consumers’ price index for Chicago on the 1935- 
1939 base was 127.9 for August, 1945, an increase of 18 
per cent over that for August, 1944, but a decrease of 0.4 
per cent from that of July, 1945. This index was for- 
merly called the cost of living index. The rise in the price 
index over the figure for a year ago was the result of 
increases in the cost of clothing, 5.2 per cent; miscel- 
laneous items, 2.2 per cent; food, 1.5 per cent; and fuel, 
electricity, and ice, 1.4 per cent. There was a decline of 
1.9 per cent in the price of house furnishings. Rents were 
surveyed in June. 

rhe decrease of 0.4 per cent for the month in the 
index for all items was due to decreases in food, 1.1 per 
cent; hceuse furnishings, 0.3 per cent; and clothing, 0.1 
per cent. The cost of house furnishings declined because 


TABLE IX 
CONSUMERS’ PRICE INDEX FOR CHICAGO" 








| August, 1945 


| Percentage Change from | 











Commodity Index 
| August July 1935-1939 = 
1944 1945 100 
sacle | 

Allitems........... | +1.8 —0.4 | 127.9 
med, «is cavect suena | +1.5 —1.1 | 139.2 
tg iy eee +5.2 —0.1 | 140.1 

ee ae . ° ° 
Fuel, electricity, andice| +1.4 +0.2 106.6 
House furnishings..... . —1.9 -0.3 | 136.3 
Miscellaneous......... +2.2 +0.1 | 122.4 








“Formerly called cost of living index. 

*June survey. 

Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Chicago Regional 
Office. 


CONSUMERS’ PRICES 


of lower prices for blankets, and the lower cost of cloth- 
ing was due to a decrease in the price of rayon hose. 
Advances in the price of coke and bituminous coal ac- 
counted for the increase of 0.2 per cent in the cost of 
fuel, electricity, and ice. There was an increase of 0.1 
per cent in the price of miscellaneous items. 


Retail Food Prices 


The August, 1945, cost of food in Chicago was 1.5 per 
cent higher than in August, 1944, because of increases in 
the cost of all classifications except those of dried fruits 
and vegetables and beverages, which remained unchanged. 
When compared with figures for July, 1945, the cost of 
food was down 1.1 per cent. The largest price decrease 
for the month was that for fresh fruits and vegetables, 
7.1 per cent; however, this was partly counterbalanced by 
an increase of 8.6 per cent in the price of eggs. Changes 
in other categories were negligible. 

The Peoria food cost index on the 1935-1939 base was 
145.9 for August, 1945, an increase of 3.4 per cent over 
that for the same month a year ago. Large price increases 
were recorded for eggs, 21.2 per cent, and for fresh fruits 
and vegetables, 13.2 per cent. There was a decrease of 
5.3 per cent in the cost of sugar and sweets. Comparison 
of the August index with that for July showed an in- 
crease of 0.8 per cent, due to increases of 10.2 per cent 
in the price of eggs, 1.7 per cent in that of fresh fruits 
and vegetables, and 0.1 per cent in that of beverages. 
Declines occurred in the cost of fats and oils, 1.0 per 
cent, and of meats, 0.1 per cent. 

There was an increase of 2.5 per cent in the cost of 
food in Springfield over that for the same month a year 
ago. Gains were reported for eggs, 26.5 per cent; fresh 
fruits and vegetables, 7.1 per cent; cereals and bakery 
goods, 1.5 per cent; sugar and sweets, 0.9 per cent; 
canned fruits and vegetables, 0.3 per cent; and fats and 
oils, 0.2 per cent. Decreases occurred in the cost of dried 
fruits and vegetables, 1.0 per cent; beverages, 0.7 per 
cent; meats, 0.2 per cent; and dairy products, 0.1 per 
cent. There was an increase of 1.0 per cent in the price 
of food over that of July. Advances occurred in the price 
of eggs, 15.6 per cent, and of fresh fruits and vegetables, 
1.5 per cent. Only small variations occurred in the other 
classifications. s 

















. TABLE x 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN RETAIL FOOD COSTS 
Percentage Change August, 1945, from 
Commodity Group August, 1944 July, 1945 
Chicago Peoria Springfield Chicago | Peoria Springfield 
AR GN ed cide ieee eRe + 1.5 + 3.4 + 2.5 —1.1 + 0.8 + 1.0 
Cereals and bakery goods.............. + 0.6 + 0.6 + 1.5 0.0 0.0 0.0 
SOMOS «ices KV USES 4b esos tes BE + 2.0 — 0.7 — 0.2 +0.1 - 0.1 + 0.1 
ale RONG «hn ood asst tah Oe eee + 0.3 — 0.4 —- 0.1 +0.1 0.0 0.0 
RRS SR PT Fe + 8.6 +21.2 +26.5 +8.6 +10.2 +15.6 
Fruits and vegetables.................. + 1.2 + 9.9 + 4.9 —5.7 + 1.2 + 1.1 
ME Fe Seen chats ored.csateks Fae + 1.4 +13.2 + 7.1 —7.1 + 1.7 + 1.5 
gaa go ste < sMerkbnid « axial eae + 0.5 + 1.9 + 0.3 0.0 0.0 0.0 
EE Ren xtnee eed +s hi deta cada ake 9.0 + 1.5 — 1.0 —0.2 0.0 + 0.1 
RII ii. ria cits bis wise hint ye nel 0.0 0.0 -— 0.7 —0.1 + 0.1 + 0.1 
PCO Cian ot hint nc daa e Maer ied + 1.6 — 0.4 + 0.2 0.0 — 1.0 — 0.6 
ere re + 0.8 — 5.3 + 0.9 +0.1 0.0 + 0.1 




















Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Chicago Regional Office. 
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ALTON (Pop. 31,255) 


(Alton, on the Mississippi River, manufactures ammunition, brass, 
bricks, glass, flour, leather, paper, steel, boats, tents, awnings, liquid 
bluing, beer, vinegar, whiting, and men’s clothing. Lime and building 
stone quarries, foundries, and an oil refinery are other industries.) 

Declines of 9.8 per cent in employment and 6.3 per cent 
in pay rolls between July 15 and August 15 were chiefly due 
to reduced operations in large ammunition and smelting 
plants. Leather tanning and paper boxes, bags and tubes con- 
cerns also showed lessened activity. Petroleum refineries re- 
ported gains for both items. Bank debits fell off 8.3 per cent 
for the month but were 10.6 per cent higher than a year ago. 
A 51.2 per cent decline occurred in valuation of building per- 
mits. Retail sales were 5 per cent above those for July, 1945, 
and 7 per cent more than in August, 1944. 


AURORA (Pop. 47,170) 


(Aurora, an important city in the Fox River Valley, presents a diver- 
sified list of industries engaged in manufacturing railroad coaches, con- 
veying, pumping and road machinery, steel furniture, tools, hardware 
specialties, aluminum ingots, auto accessories, textile and dairy 
products.) 

Reduced activity in a war plant in the sheet iron and tin 
plate industry accounted for most of the employment decline 
of 4.3 per cent. Firms in that industry, together with ma- 
chinery and machine tool, car building and repairing, and 
foundry and forge products concerns, contributed to the 13.6 
per cent drop in pay rolls. Bank debits were off 5.5 per cent 
and 10.2 per cent, respectively, from amounts for a month 
ago and a year ago. Building permit valuations made a no- 
table gain of 87.3 per cent. Retail sales volume was 8 per cent 
above the July amount, and 1 per cent more than in 
August, 1944. 


BELLEVILLE (Pop. 28,405) 


emo ma is an important industrial city producing stoves, drinking 
ountains, bricks, caskets, castings, chemicals, beer, shingle-cutting 
and mining machinery, enameled wire, flour, leather products, shoes, 
stencil machines, and men’s and women’s clothing. Coal mining is 
another industry.) 

Between July 15 and August 15, there was a slight de- 
cline of 1.1 per cent in employment which reflected conditions 
in several industries. The boot and shoe, beverage, and _heat- 
ing and plumbing equipment manufacturers were mainly re- 
sponsible for the decided drop of 19.0 per cent in pay rolls. 
Retail sales showed good gains of 11 per cent and 8 per cent, 
respectively, over volume for July, 1945, and August, 1944. 


BLOOMINGTON (Pop. 32,868) 


(Bloomington, in the midst of a rich farming area, is an important 
producer of oil heaters, electric refrigerators, air conditioning and 
ventilating equipment, furnaces, stoves, boilers, washing machines 
and ironers, railroad equipment, dairy products, canned vegetables, 
and candy. Railroad shops.) . 

Employment declined 2.5 per cent for this area, but pay 
rolls dropped 33.3 per cent. Operations of-an important heat- 
ing and plumbing equipment plant were sharply reduced, ac- 
counting for most of the pay roll decline. Car building and 
repair shops added some workers but paid out less in wages. 
Bank debits showed a negligible gain for the month, and were 
13.5 per cent higher than in August, 1944. Greatly increased 
construction activity was indicated by the issuance of build- 
ing permits amounting to $145,704. Retail sales volume was 
the same as for a year ago, and 6 per cent above the figure 
for July, 1945. 


CHICAGO (Pop. 3,396,808) 


(Chicago, the second largest city in the United States, is the terminus 
of 39 railroads, including 23 trunk lines, and it has 21 airports within 
a 20-mile radius. It is the livestock and grain market of the world and 
the largest mail order distributing center. Chicago leads the world in 
the production of meat products, telephone equipment, furniture, agri- 
cultural implements, jewelry, foundry products, railroad supplies, gas 
and electric appliances, machinery, musical instruments, and radio and 
auto accessories.) 


From mid-July to mid-August employment declined 1.4 
per cent and pay rolls 8.1 per cent. The largest decreases were 
reported by chemicals, explosives and soap, heating and 


* The reports are written from materials supplied by the Chambers of 
Commerce, Illinois Department of Labor, Federal Reserve Banks, 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, Chicago Regional Office. 
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plumbing equipment, machinery and machine tools, meat pack 


‘ing, miscellaneous transportation equipment, and sheet irop 


and tin plate industries. Some concerns added workers, but 
declines in pay rolls were general. Mail order houses and de. 
partment stores had smaller work forces and paid out less jp 
wages. Bank debits were 6.4 per. cent and 5.8 per cent, re 
spectively, lower than in July, 1945, and August, 1944. Build. 
ing permit valuations made a substantia! gain of 56.0 per cent 
for the month. Retail sales were 8 per cent above the July 
volume and 5 per cent higher than a year ago. Costs of food 
declined 1.1 per cent in the month, but were 1.5 per cent 
higher on a yearly basis. The consumers’ price index was 18 
per cent above the figure for August, 1944, but showed a small 
decline of 0.4 per cent for the month. 


DANVILLE (Pop. 36,919) 


(Danville has a diversified list of industries, including coal mining, 
clay products, textiles, coal-mining machingry, foundry and machine 
shop products, leather, hardware, lumber, furnaces, hemp products, 
and food processing.) 

There was a mixed trend of a 2.4 per cent increase in 
employment and a 4.3 per cent decrease in wage payments. 
The men’s furnishings and work clothes industry accounted 
for most of the gain in employment and also increased its pay 
rolls. Most other concerns paid less in wages. For nonmanu- 
facturing concerns, there were declines of 6.0 per cent in em- 
ployment and 9.1 per cent in pay rolls. Bank debits, although 
4.6 per cent less than in July, were 4.2 per cent above the 
amount for August, 1944. No building permits were reported. 


DECATUR (Pop. 62,976) 


(Decatur, the center of soybean production and processing, is the 
soybean capital of America. The city has important concerns manv- 
facturing metals and textiles as well as corn, soybean and grain 
processing, agricultural food manufacturing, dairies and creameries, 
and printing and publishing industries.) 

Curtailed operations at the Illiopolis ordnance plant, 
which is classified in this area, caused the sharp declines of 
6.8 per cent in employment and 20.7 per cent in pay rolls. 
Substantial declines also occurred in a_war plant classified 
under other transportation equipment. Some grocery manu- 
facturers reported increases for both items. Bank debits 
showed declines of 3.6 per cent and 1.5 per cent, respectively, 
from figures for last month and a year ago. Building permits 
registered a sharp decrease from the July amount. Retail 
sales were 6 per cent greater than in July, but 1 per cent 
below the volume reported for August, 1944. 


EAST ST. LOUIS (Pop. 75,609) 


(East St. Louis is a leader in the State in meat packing. Other im- 
portant industries are chemicals, aluminum, iron and steel foundries 
and machine shops, railroad equipment, zinc smelting, machine tools 
and valves, rubber reclaiming, oil refineries, and rock quarries. The 
general area of East St. Louis is one of the most highly industrialized 
regions of the State.) 

Small increases of 0.2 per cent in employment and 1.1 per 
cent in pay rolls were reported for this area in the period 
from mid-July to mid-August. Chemicals, explosives and soap, 
glass manufacturing, and heating and plumbing equipment 
concerns showed gains for both items. For meat packers, de- 
clines in both were reported. Bank debits were 10.1 per cent 
less than in August, 1944, but 3.4 per cent above the July, 
1945, figure. Building permit valuations declined 51.8 per cent. 
Retail sales were 8 per cent above’ the volume reported for 
the previous month, and exceeded the amount for August, 
1944, by the same percentage. R 


ELGIN (Pop. est. 44,000) 


(Elgin has important industries producing watches, dairy products, 
thread and yarn, automobile accessories, capping and filling machines, 
water softeners, street sweepers, woodwork, store equipment, ovens, 
cylinders, shoes, clothing, steel cabinets, and tools. Publishing is 
another important industry.) 

Declines of 3.8 per cent in employment and 4.0 per cent 
in pay rolls occurred in the period. Most of the decrease was 
attributable to firms in the important watches, clocks and 
jewelry industry. Bank debits were 1.1 per cent below the 
amount reported for July, but 1.3 per cent above that for 
August, 1944. Building permits declined 11.2 per cent in the 
month. 
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FREEPORT (Pop. 25,065) 


(Freeport is an important manufacturing center, surrounded by a rich 
grain and 7 farm region. Some important industries are insurance 
and the manufacture of batteries, toys, hardware, farm machinery, oil 
burners, windmills, medicines, food products, printing and electrical 
equipment.) 

Between July 15 and August 15, employment declined 1.7 
per cent and pay rolls 11.5 per cent, principally because firms 
in the electrical machinery and dairy products industries re- 
duced their activities. Machinery and machine tool firms made 
smaller wage payments. The valuation of building permits 
issued in August, $11,700, represented a 38.5 per cent gain 
over the amount for July. 


JOLIET (Pop. 42,365) 


(Joliet is an important industrial city menwinctuting. wallpaper, wire, 
roofing, gas ranges, fire brick, horse shoes, packaging machines, 
bakery machinery, chemicals, calendars, cartons, tanks, beer, barrels, 
dairy products, and work clothing. Railroad shops, oil refineries, coal 
mines, limestone quarries.) 

Employment declined 2.1 per cent in the area, but pay 
rolls dropped 10.8 per cent chiefly because of reduced opera- 
tions by a large shell-loading plant. Blast furnaces and rolling 
mills and some paper goods manufacturers had larger pay 
rolls than in the previous month. Bank debits made a slight 
gain for the month, and were 13.4 per cent higher than in 
August, 1944. Building permits rose 6.0 per cent. Retail sales 
fell off 5 per cent from the July volume, but were 19 per cent 
above those for August, 1944. 


KANKAKEE (Pop. 22,241) 


(Kankakee, located in a rich, diversified farming area, is an important 
manufacturing center for ee implements, furniture, textiles, 
building materials, paints, foundry and machine shop products, and 
stone quarries.) 

Again furniture and cabinet work establishments reported 
more workers and larger pay rolls, the result being gains of 
3.7 per cent in employment and 4.8 per cent in wage pay- 
ments for this area. Building permit valuations showed a 
substantial gain of 31.2 per cent. Department store sales, 
although somewhat less than a year ago, were 9.3 per cent 
higher than in July, 1945. 


MATTOON (Pop. 17,532) 


(Mattoon is a strategically located city producing kitchen furniture, 
shoes, roofing, Diesel engines, foundry products, broomcorn, and 
brooms. The shops of two large railroads and two truck terminals are 
located in the city and it is surrounded by a rich grain, livestock, 
poultry, and fruit farming region.) 

_ The Chamber of Commerce reports that employment de- 
clined sharply, 16.7 per cent, on a monthly basis and was 8.5 
per cent less than a year ago. Pay rolls fell off 16.9 per cent 
for the month and were 9.6 per cent below the amount for 
August, 1944. Bank debits rose 2.4 per cent for the month and 
were 9.3 per cent higher than a year ago. Sales tax collections 
for June indicated retail sales volume 6.4 per cent and 8.8 per 
cent, respectively, above amounts for May, 1945, and June, 1944. 


PEORIA (Pop. 105,087) 


(Peoria is the largest producer of earth-moving equipment in the 
world. It has large distilleries, chemical plants, agricultural implement 
plants, and stockyards. It also manufactures cotton goods, pharma- 
ceuticals, malleable iron, and steel products such as wire, rods, fencing, 
Stoves and furnaces. Agricultural foods and soybeans are processed. 
Peoria is one of the highly diversified industrial cities of the State.) 

Declines of 4.5 per cent in employment and 82 per cent 
in pay rolls occurred between mid-July and mid-August. 
Machinery and machine tool firms substantially reduced their 
operations. Beverage manufacturing, other groceries, meat 
packing, chemicals, explosives and soap, and paper boxes, 
bags and tubes concerns employed fewer workers and had 
smaller wage payments. Bank debits declined 11.8 per cent for 
the month and were 2.2 per cent less than in August, 1944. 
Building permit valuations totaling $496,639 more than tripled 
the July figure. Retail sales volume was 2 per cent higher 
than a vear ago and 11 per cent above the amount for the 
previous month. Department store sales trends were also 
favorable. Prices paid for food by consumers were 0.8 per 
cent higher than in July, and 34 per cent above the index 
for August of last year. 
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QUINCY (Pop. 40,469) 


(Quincy has important industries producing stoves, cane, furnaces, 
pumps, indus trailers, poultry equipment, showcases and store fix- 
tures, shoes, plumbi and steam equipment, machine tools, and elec- 
9 and — ng equipment. Agricultural products are stored 
and proc 


There was a diverse trend of a 0.2 per cent increase in em- . 


ployment and an 8.3 per cent decline in pay rolls. Employment 
variations were slight, but pay roll changes were more substan- 
tial. Machinery and machine tool, and women’s and children’s 
clothing industries made smaller wage payments, but the other 
transportation equipment concerns had larger pay rolls. Bank 
debits rose 4.9 per cent for the month and 12.7 per cent on a 
yearly basis. The valuation of building permits showed a good 
gain of 40.2 per cent over the July amount. 


ROCKFORD (Pop. est. 93,000: Metropolitan 
Area est. 110,000) 


(Rockford is the third largest city of the State. It is an important 
manufacturing center for anew machinery, machine tools, piston 
rings, gears, and automobile parts, aluminum castings, furniture, tex- 
tiles, hardware, wood and iron-working machinery, pianos, stoves, 
leather goods, air conditioning and heating cuuigunene.} 

There was a slight decline of 0.4 per cent in employment 
and a sharp reduction of 14.1 per cent in pay rolls. Smaller 
wage payments were reported by knit goods concerns and the 
important machinery and machine tool, foundry and forge, 
cutlery and edge tool, and agricultural implement industries. 
Furniture and cabinet work establishments increased their 
activity. Bank debits declined 4.1 per cent for the month and 
were 8.4 per cent below the August, 1944, amount. Building 
permit valuations rose 9.3 per cent for the month. Retail sales 
were 16 per cent less than in August, 1944, but 2 per cent 
more than in July, 1945. Electric sales to ultimate consumers 
were 13.2 per cent above the amount reported for the pre- 
ceding month. 


ROCK ISLAND-MOLINE (Pop. 87,500) 


(The Rock Island-Moline area is the farm implement center of the 
world and produces large quantities of war materiel. Other important 
industries are machine tools, iron and brass foundries, heating and 
ventilating equipment, structural materials, automobile parts and ac- 
cessories, elevators, furniture, insurance, lumber mills, sash and door 
factories, glass and paper products, farm lightin ants, rubber foot- 
wear, oils and paints, textiles, and electric household supplies.) 

From mid-July to mid-August, only slight declines of 0.8 
per cent in employment and 0.5 per cent in pay rolls occurred 
in Rock Island. The important agricultural implement group 
reported fewer workers but larger wage payments. Bank 
debits showed little change for the month but were 9.8 per 
cent more than a year ago. The valuation of building permits, 
$248,129, indicated a sharp upsurge of construction activity. 
In Moline, substantial gains of 7.0 per cent in employment 
and 4.3 per cent in pay rolls resulted from the resumption of 
activity in the agricultural implement industry. Pay roll re- 
ductions occurred in machinery and machine tool, automobile, 
car building and repair, and bookbinding and publishing con- 
cerns. Bank debits fell off 7.7 per cent for the month but were 
practically unchanged on a yearly basis. Building permits were 
13.5 per cent greater than in July. : : 

Retail sales in the area: were 3 per cent higher than in 
July and 2 per cent above the amount for August, 1944. 


SPRINGFIELD (Pop. 75,503) 


(Springfield has a number of Federal offices as well as the offices of 
the State Government. It is the home of a number of insurance com- 
panies and regional government offices. Industrially, Springfield has 
a diversified list of concerns manufacturing road and earth-moving 
machinery, agricultural implements, machine tools, and boilers. It is 
also a center of coal mining and the processing of grain and soybeans.) 

The increase of 1.4 per cent in employment and the de- 
crease of only 0.8,per cent in pay rolls do not take into 
account decreased activity in the Illiopolis ordnance plant, 
which drew many workers from this city but is classified in 
the Decatur area. Agricultural implement, automobile, boot 
and shoe, and coal mining concerns decreased their activities, 
whereas electrical machinery, and flour, feed and other cereal 
manufacturers reported more workers and larger pay rolls. 
Bank debits declined 6.6 per cent for the month but were 4.8 
per cent more than a year ago. Building permit valuations 
fell off 17.9 per cent. Retail sales and department store sales 
showed favorable trends. Prices paid by consumers for food 
were 1.0 per cent higher than in July and 2.5 per cent above 
the index for August, 1944. 
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